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ABSTRACT 

The document presents a discussion and evaluation of 
the training workshop prograi developed by the Iowa Educational 
Broadcasting Network and the Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction to help teachers incorporate the Bread and Butterflies 
television series on career development into fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade curricula. T.he Bread" and= Butterflies series is described as a 
quality product with extensive training aids, including a 
comprehensive curriculum guide, individual program analysis, 
before-viewing readiness plan, program summaries, and suggestions for 
classroom discussion and activities. Workshop goals included 
informing teachers of the program and its content, incorporating it 
into existing curricula throughout Iowa, and fostering a positive 
teacher attitude. A one-day, inservice, training workshop was 
developed for 14 regions of Iowa. A group of teacher trainers 
selected by region from school systems throughout the State received 
the training and, in tarn, provided inservice training to faculties 
in their respective school systems. Evaluation was made of the 
teacher training workshops, career development attitude of upper 
elementary teachers, and cost effectiveness. A detailed discussion of 
evaluation findings is presented, and tables and figures supplement 
the material. (LH) 
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At the start of the 1974-75 school year, the Iowa Educational 
Broadcasting Network (lEBN) and the Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction (DPI) combined resources to form a task force* whose 
mission was to install the Bread and Butterflies series into the cur- 
riculum of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in all schools within 
the state. 

Bread and Butterflies is the title of a major classroom television 
series consisting of 15, 15-minute programs in color for 9- to 12-year- 
olds featuring an innovative approach to career development. Both 
down-to-earth and suspenseful, the series challenges boys and girls in 
grades four to six to ask themselves who they are and what they will 
become. Not only does the series facilitate student career development, 
but it addresses itself to personal decision making, values and stan- 
dards of conduct. Youngsters of varied backgrounds, personalities, and 
abilities are depicted in situations in which one or more of them must 
tackle a problem or assume responsibility for a judgment or an action; 
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but the dramatizations are left open-ended so that the viewer partici- 
pates in the problem-solving process. By providing the context in which 
understanding others and the work they do in our complex society, the 
series provides the student with a means of understanding himself. 
Made available on a nation-wide basis by the Agency for Instructional 
Television, the series took two years to plan and prpduce and was accom- 
plished through' "a national consortium of 34 agencies in the United States 
and Canada, including a grant from the Exxon Corporation. Extensive 
training aids to accompany the series were also developed and included 
a comprehensive curriculum guide designed to make the task of integrat- 
ing the series into the regular daily classwork easy and interesting 
for teachers. Each of the 15 programs is analyzed in the guide, includ- 
ing the major theme and teaching goal, a before-viewing readiness plan 
with "Suggested motivational questions and activities, a summary of the 
program itself for use by teachers who have not had an opportunity to 
preview the program, and concluding sections on two levels of difficulty 
with questions that serve as springboards for class discussion, as well 
as short- and long-term activities emphasizing the key concepts of the 
program. 

Included in the production of the series and materials was an 
evaluation by the Educational Testing Service of its effectiveness. 
Flaugher and Knapp (1), staff evaluators of the Educational Testing 
Service, conclude "...producers^ efforts were directed toward creating 
stimulating experiences, such that viewers would find the particular 
topic interesting, be willing or even anxious to talk about it after- 
wards, remember it for some time, and in general probably undergo certain 
affective changes...." The evaluators in concluding their study agreed 
that overall impact of the series is quite positive as an affective 



stimulus for fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children, succeeding in 
involving children, exciting them, and stimulating their discussion 
both in and out of class* 

The Bread and Butterflies series provided the task force with a 

quality product, one of the two basic ingredients of a successful in- 

\ 

service effort* What remained was to find a way to inservice teachers 
in the effective use of the product * 

Of prime importance in the planning considerations of the task 
force was the need to foster a positive teacher attitude toward career 
development as a result of the inservice experience. The recognition 
of teacher attitude as a key element in the successful installation of 
the Bread and Butterflies series was suggested and reinforced by find- 
ings reported in the literature* Adams (2), in discussing how to help 
teachers cope with change, reaches the conclusion that new methods and 
innovations are bound to fail" if the teachers' attitudes are not taken 
into account* Howell (3), in reporting on a two-part study to determine 
if an inservice education program conducted for language teachers in 
Pinellas County, Florida, could change attitudes toward language and 
behavior in teaching language, found that the inservice program con- 
ducted had effected significant change in teachers' attitudes toward 
language with concomitant change also effected in teacher behavior. 
Devore (4), in studying variables necessary to promote change in the 
curriculum, under a contract from the U. S. Office of Education, in a 
review of related literature identified teacher attitudes as a key 
variable to be taken into consideration when planning inservice educa- 
tion programs directed to initiating new, or altering existing, practices. 
The Ball State University (5) study of the Indianapolis Individualized 
Inservice Project reported one of the most significant findings was 
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that teacher attitude appeared to be the greatest determinant of the 
success or failure of the individualized inservice approach offered 
to elementary teachers in inner city schools. Stone and Schwarz (6), 
in reporting the outcome of a project dealing with sex education instruc- 
tion, indicated experimental group teachers who received inservice 
training, as opposed to control group teachers who did not receive in- 
service training, demonstrated significantly increased levels of 
knowledge of and attitudes toward teaching sex education, with attendant 
increases found ±xt the knowledge of healthy sexuality gained by the pupils 
of the experimental group of teachers. Butts and Ruan (7), in studying 
the implementation of curriculum change in the process of science, report 
that the negative attitude of teachers and their relationship to other 
teachers and principals could be the most important block to curriculum 
change, while also noting that attitudes reflect teachers' perceptions 
which structure behavior and thus represent a key criterion to be con- 
sidered when contemplating change or improvement. 

It was evident to the task force that in addition to making teachers 
aware of the series and its intent, and providing them with the means 
to incorporate it into the upper elementary curriculum, that the in- 
service training experiences be designed with the fostering, development, 
and maintenance of a positive teacher attitude as an outcome of major 
Importance. 

The strategy adopted by the task force within its given limits of 
time and resources utilized a diffusion approach whereby the task force 
would provide a one-day inservice training workshop in each of 14 
regions of the state for a cadre of teacher trainers selected by region 
from school systems throughout the state. Following the training pro- 
vided by the task force, each teacher trainer would be expected to 

ERIC ^ 
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provide inservice training to the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade facul-^ 
ties- in his respective school system in conjunction with inservice and 
preview telecasts scheduled by lEBN to be shown from October 1974 through 
January 1975 • The series telecast for student use was scheduled to start 
in February 1975* 

The one-day inservice training experience which the task force de- 
signed for the teacher trainers focused upon three desired outcomes : 
1) making teacher trainers aware of how the Bread and Butterflies series 
could incorporate career development as an integral part of the curriculum 
for 9- to 12-year olds; 2) skills, techniques, materials, and guides by 
which teacher trainers could demonstrate the effective use of the Bread 
and Butterflies series for their respective faculties; and 3) creating a 
positive attitude toward career development for both teacher trainers 
and the faculty they were to inservice through the use of the Bread and 
Butterflies inservice training experiences offered by the task force in 
the first instance and by the teacher trainers in the second instance, 
respectively. Each of the three desired outcomes has been evaluated and 
the findings are the subject of this report. 

Formative Evaluation: Task Force Workshops for Teacher Trainers 
The lEBN-DPI task force carefully designed the one-day workshop for 
teacher trainers focusing on what it considered would be a balanced mix 
of presentations concerning making the teacher trainers aware of the 
purpose of the Bread and Butterflies series and the means by which the 
teacher trainers could inservice their faculties in the effective use of 
the telecast series with pupils. 

If the task force was to successfully accomplish its mission, it 
thought it advisable to devise a means .by which it could monitor its 
workshop activities and thus be kept apprised of whether 1) the workshops 
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for teacher trainers were in fact accomplishing the purposes for which 
they were designed, 2) the workshops were consistently presented at a 
high level of effectiveness in all 14 regional areas, and 3) the work- 
shops as presented were having no adverse effect upon the attitude of 
the teacher trainers. 

Formative Evaluation Form 

An 11-item formative evaluation form was designed to elicit feedback 
in the hereinabove noted areas. The evaluation form was distributed to 
the teacher trainers at the close of each workshop and 10 minutes of 
workshop time was provided for completion prior to dismissal. 

Ten of the items solicited 5-foil multiple choice responses, while 
the eleventh item asked for value judgments concerning each segment of 
the workshop program, with one exception. Following the printing of the 
. form, the task force decided to expand the time for some of the program 
areas and deleted coverage of the demonstration and explanation of 
program themes which it thought was adequately covered in the teacher's 
guide that was distributed. However, no announcement was made at any 
of the workshops concerning the program deletion. The response teacher 
trainers made to that program segment item served as a benchmark from 
which the task force could make some assumptions concerning the general 
attitude halo effect - or as referred to in the debriefing sessions, 
the teacher trainers' "yummy in the tummy" level. 

Sampling and Return Rate 

All teacher trainers attending the workshop were included as evalu- 
ation respondents. 

The return rate for each workshop was descriptive in that, with 
only rare exception, all teacher trainers returned completed evaluations. 

iO 



Procedure 

Following the close of each workshop, the writer tallied the evalu-- 
ation returns and debriefed the task force workshop presenters with the 
information provided by the teacher trainers. Adjustments aimed at 
iiq> roving outcomes were made by the task force in the presentation of 
the next workshop accordingly* 

Findings 

Figures 1 and 2 display the responses to multiple choice items 3 
and 5» respectively. These two items primarily served to keep the task 
force informed of teacher trainer awareness levels of the Bread and 
Butterflies series purposes being attained at each workshop. 

Figures 3» 4» 5, 6» and 7 display the responses to multiple choice 
items 2, 6^ 7, 9, and 10, respectively. These items primarily served to 
keep the task force informed of the teacher trainers* perception of skill 
levels in the use of series-related materials and training methods at- 
tained as a result of the workshop provided. 

Figures 8, 9, and 10 display the responses to multiple choice items 
1, 4> and 8, respectively. These items primarily served to keep the task 
force informed of teacher trainer attitude toward the workshop experience 
provided. 

Table 1 presents the value judgments made by the teacher trainers 
to each segment of the workshop program. Of interest in Table 1 is the 
high level of positive halo effect noted in the responses teacher 
trainers made to the nonexistent segment of the program dealing with 
demonstration and explanation of program themes . Using this level as a 
benchmark, those segments which evidenced appreciably higher acceptance 
levels were noted by the task force as probably not in need of modifica- 
tion* while an area indicating an equal or lower response level was given 
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Figure 1. 
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your feelings regarding career education as an aspect of education? 
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Figure 5. 
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Figure 6. 
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Figure 7. 
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Item No. 8. How motivated are you toward recommending the use of this series to teach 
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the attention of task force members in an effort to redesign and improve 
it prior to initiating the next workshop* 

Conclusions 

It will be noted from an inspection of the responses made by teacher 
trainers following all 15 workshops provided > as illustrated in the fig- 
ures noted above^ that the formative evaluation feedback method used by 
the task force resulted in a consistently effective workshop presentation 
in spite of differences encountered from one workshop context to the riext » 
such as snowstorms delaying starting times, wide variance in physical 
facilities including seating arrangements and ambient noise, and occa- 
sional A-V equipment failure, to name a few . 

The value of the formative evaluation feedback effort to keep the 
task force workshop presentations oriented to their mission was, in the 
opinion of the task force members, more than amply justified in terms 
of the additional time spent in initial planning, workshop "post-mortems," 
and required replanning efforts, as evidenced by the consistently high 
level of successful presentation and acceptance demonstrated for all 
workshops presented* 

Ckjntingent upon a decision made to repeat the Bread and Butterflies 
series workshops, an examination of the data reported in Table 1 strongly 
suggests that the Introduction and the Question and Answer program seg-* 
ments need to be redesigned. 

Summative Evaluation: Career Development Attitude 
of Upper Elementary Teachers 

The teacher attitude evaluation component was designed to answer 

specific questions raised by the task force as it planned the inservice 

training for the teacher trainers. Questions which were raised included; 
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1. What is the present attitude toward career development of 
upper elementary teachers In Iowa? 

2. What would be the effect of the task forceps inservice training 
in the use of the Bread and Butterflies series upon the atti- . 
tude toward career development of the teacher trainers? 

3. Would pre- and post-inservice training attitudes toward career 
development of the teacher trainers differ significantly from 
pre- and post-inservice training career development attitudes 
of the faculties the teadier trainers were to subsequently 
Inservice? 

4. Would the inservice provided to fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
faculties by teacher trainers significantly improve the atti- 
tude of the faculties toward career development? 

5. Would providing inservice to faculties positively increase 
career development attitudes of teacher trainers inserviced by 
the task force? 

6. Would the pre-test level of attitude toward career development 
demonstrated by the teacher trainers who provided inservice 
training to their respective faculties be more positive than 
that of the teacher trainers who did not provide inservice 
training to their faculties? 

?• Would the career development attitudes of fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade teachers be positively affected by exposure to the 
Bread and Butterflies series telecasts without benefit of the 
inservice provided? 
8. Would the career development attitudes of fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade teachers be positively affected in time by some 
unknown variable other than exposure to the Bread and Butterflies • 
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# 

series telecasts and/or inservice training experiences 
provided? 

The Experimental Design 

To test hypotheses constructed to find answers to the questions 
■posed above, the design Ghown in Figure 11 was constructed, where the 
symbol T stands for teacher trainers; F for fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade faculties to be inserviced by teacher trainers; C for control 
group fourth, fifth, and sixth grade teachers; X for the task force 
Inservice training experience provided for teacher trafners; Y for 
the inservice experience provided by teacher trainers to their respective 
fourth, fifths -"^^^ sixth grade faculties; and the subscripts 1 and 2 
representing career development attitude scores prior to and following 
the respective inservice " training experiences offered: 
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Figure 11, Bread and Butterflies Inservice Training Experimental 
Design to Test Career Development Attitude Outcomes 



The sampling design to be described next; took Into account the 

high mortality rate anticipated for career development attitude test 
> 

results to be collected by mailed questionnaires and for the expected 
outcome of the inservice diffusion strategy planned by the task force 
to branch into the possibilities shown in the schemata depicted in 
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Figure 11, where some teacher trainers would be post-tested following 
the task forceps inservice training for them and subsequently having 
carried out their faculty inservice training responsibilities (T9) , 
while other teacher trainers who did not inservice their faculties 
would be post-tested following only the task force inservice training 
provided for them (T2)» Similarly, some of the teachers included in the 
faculty sample would be post-tested following receipt of inservice 
training by teacher trainers (F2) , .while- others would receive no in- 
service training whatsoever^ ([^2) but would be exposed to the Bread and 
Butterflies series telecasts. And lastly, the control group of teachers 
who would not receive any inservice training would be drawn from areas 
in the state that were blacked out from receiving instructional tele- 
vision during the 1974-75 school year, and thus would not be exposed to 
the Bread and Butterflies series telecasts. The writer hastens to add 
that this condition w as not imposed ^unQn-^the^conlrrol— gToup—to-eat-is-fv 
the requirements of the experimental design. It was, as far' as the ' 
experiment was concerned, a fortuitous circumstance which existed during 
the 1974-75 school year because all of the planned Iowa Educational 
Television telecast towers to complete the state network were not as 
yet erected. 

The Sampling Design 

1. Teacher Trainers. In response to a mailed invitation to all 
school superintendents and principals to assign members of their 
faculties as teacher trainers to be inserviced by the lEBN-DPI task 
force In a one-day workshop dealing with the integration of the Bread 
and Butterflies series into the upper elementary curriculum, 698 indi-^ 
viduals were assigned by school systems from all parts of the state 
with the exception of the areas not receiving the lEBN telecast signal. 
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The names submitted were used as a sample frame of the population from 
which to draw the teacher trainer sample of 100 to be used in the evalu- 
ation of attitude outcomes. Sequential numbers were assigned to all 
names and a table of random numbers was used to make the selection of 
the 100 individuals comprising the teacher trainer sample. The relatively 
large (7 percent) sample size was drawn because of the anticipated mor- 
tality and branching factors discussed earlier, 

1. Faculty. Because of the mortality and branching factors anti- 
cipated> a 10 percent sample was desired of the 5,000 fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade teachers in the state. Also, it was important to nraw the 
sample in such a way that it would be sensitive to making inferences 
about the diffusion effect of the inservice training efforts planned 
by the task force in terms of possible student outcomes. Thus, the 
faculty sample was drawn proportionate to the ratio of school district 
enrollments to total state enrollment, and randomized in the following 
manner: school districts in Size Class VII (enrollments^ of 3,000 or 
more) contained a total enrollment of 267,489 students or 42.409 percent 
of the total state enrollment. Thus, 212 of the 500 fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade teachers in the faculty sample were drawn JErcm systems in 
this size class. The number included in the sample from each of these 
districts was proportionate to the ratio of the enrollment of the school 
district to that of the enrollment of all districts in the size class. 
Thus, the Des Moines Independent Community School District with an 
enrollment of 41,989 had 33 teachers drawn in the faculty sample, while 
Southeast Polk Community School District with an enrollment of 3,363 
had three teachers drawn. The method of drawing the proportionate number 
of teachers consisted of assigning sequential numbers to each attendance 
center in each district and using a table of random numbers to draw an 
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attendance center. Then, using a microfiche frame of sequentially num- 
bered fourth, fifth, and sixth grade faculty assigned to the attendance 
center drawn, a table of random numbers was used to draw one fourth, 
one fifth, arid one sixth grade teacher per attendance center. This pro- 
cedure was repeated until the proportionate number of teachers for that 
school district was drawn* This method, with minor modification, was 
used to draw the faculty sample from school systems in the remaining 
six size classes* In drawing school distriLCts from the smaller size 
classes, compacting was necessary due to the smaller number of teachers 
to be drawn in relation to the number of attendance centers possible* 
In such instances, the school districts were first drawn at random; then 
the attendance center and faculty were drawn at random until the propor- 
tionate number of teachers for the faculty sample was drawn* In, summary, 
212 teachers were drawn for the faculty sample from all school systems 
in Size Class VII (enrollment of 3,000 or more), 60* were dra^m from 
among half the school districts in Size Class 'VI (enrollments between 
2,000 and 2,999), 32 were drawn from among a third of the school districts 
in Size Class V (enrollments of 1,500-1,999), 47 were drawn from among, 
a quarter of the school districts in Size Class IV (enrollments of 
1,000-1,499), 50 were drawn from among a quarter of the school districts 
in Size Class III (enrollments of 750-999), and 99 were drawn from one- 
tenth of the combined school districts in Size Classes I and II (enroll- 
ments of 151-499 and 500-749). 

All school districts with enrollments of 3,000 or more were repre- 
sented in the faculty sample, while 92 (21.8 percent) of the remaining 
422 school districts were represented in the faculty sample as a result 
of random selection and proportionate sampling techniques described 
earlier. 
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3. Control Group* The control group of fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade teachers was drawn from 38 school districts located? in three 
different geographic areas of the state* These school districts could 
not receive the Bread and Butterflies series telecast because they were 
located outside the 1974-75 lEBN telecast range capability. For that 
reason, teacher trainers were not solicited from these school systems 
^ to receive inservice training in the use of the series and fourth, fifth 

and sixth grade teachers from these school districts were not included 
in the faculty sample which was drawn* There was a total of 200 fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade teachers employed by these districts and a 50 per 
cent sample of 100 was drawn because of the high incidence of mortality 
expected for mailed survey attitude test returns from a gruup for which 
no motivation in the form of inservice or telecasts was provided. 
Again, using the proportionate sampling and randomization by attendance 
center and faculty techniques as described previously for the faculty 
sample, a control group sample of 100 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
teachers was drawn* In summary, 33 teachers were drawn from the one 
Size Class VII school district, 6 teachers were drawn from each of the 
two Size Class VI school districts, 21 teachers were drawn from three 
school districts drawn at random from the six school districts in com- 
bined Size Classes IV and V, and 34 teachers were drawn from 10 school 
districts drawn at random from the 29 school districts in combined Size 
Classes I, II, and III. One hundred fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
faculty from 16 of the 38 school districts in the telecast blackout 
areas were represented in the control group sample* 

Career Development Attitude Testing Instrument 

The instrument selected to test teacher attitude toward career 
development was reported by Blietz (8) in a study he conducted to 
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evaluate teacher perception of career development education outcomes as 
a result of exposure to career development education Inservlce training. 
Blletz^s instrument was a modified version of one reported by Tennyson, 
Soldahl and Mueller, The Teacher ^s Role in Career Development ♦ 
Washington, D.C.: Minnesota Guidance Publication, 1971. The present 
writer further modified the Blletz Instrument by deleting four of the 
items which did not discriminate teacher differences in the Blletz 
experiment. The modified Blietz Instrument thus derived contained 16 
items, each with a 5-polnt response scale ranging from strongly agree 
to strongly disagree. A value of 1 was assigned to strongly agree on 
all items except two. In these two cases, the values were reversed for 
scoring purposes consistent with the wording of the items. Con5)artmen- 
talization of career development attitude or other analyses of career 
development attitude as might be possible from an analysis of responses 
to specific instrument items was not Intended nor attempted by this 
writer. Each item of the modified instrument used in the study reported ' 
here was scored and the total of the 16 item scores yielded a test score 
which was used as the respondent's career development attitude score. 
Respondents* test scores possible thus ranged from 16, for those exhibit- 
ing the most positive responses to all items in the instrument, to a 
test score of 80, for those exhibiting the most negative responses to 
all items in the instrument. A respondent who marked each item uncertain 
would receive a score of 48. Mean scores for sample groups, which were 
of a lower value than 48, would be considered indicative of positive 
career development attitude, while mean scores for sample groups which 
were of a higher value than 48 would be considered ahdicative of negative 
career development attitude. 
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Pre- and Post-Test Returns 

1. ^P^re-Test. The modified Blietz career development attitude 
test described earlier was sent in October 1974 to all teachers selected 
In the teacher trainer, faculty, and control group samples with an 
appropriate cover letter soliciting the return of the completed test 
within a day or two of receipt* In the case of each sample, over 
three- fourths of the returns were received within ten days. No returns 
were used if received following the date of possible exposure to either 
task force inservice training of teacher trainers or diffusion inservice 
training provided by those teacher trainers to their respective faculties. 
Each pre-test was coded for sample and respondent within the sample. 

Pre- test returns for the teacher trainer sample numbered 85, for 
an 85 percent return. Three hundred and thirty (330) pre-tests from 
the 500 faculty sample were returned, for a return of 66 percent. Pre- 
test returns for the control group sample numbered 70, for a 70 percent 
return. 

2, Post-Test. The post tests were mailed to all respondents of 
the pre-tests in each of the three sample groups and were coded to 
allow for matching of pre- and post- test response by respondent in each 
sample. May 5, 1975 was selected as the mailing date of the post-tests 
to allow for as much time as possible within the school year for effect 
of, inservice training experiences to take place, while also assuring 
that the test would be received by each respondent prior to summer vaca- 
tion school recess. The identical modified Bliet2 career development 
attitude test used in the pre-test was used in the post-test with all 
samples. An additional three questions were appended to the end of the 
post-test sent to teacher trainers. These questions collected data which 
were used descriptively to note whether or not the respondent provided 
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inservice training to fourth, fifth, and sixth grade teachers; also, if 
inservice' was provided, the number of teachers inserviced in each of the 
grade levels; and, if inservice was not provided, to allow for the speci- 
fication of the reason for not providing it. The post-test instrument • 
sent to the faculty and control group samples contained two questions which 
were appended to the end of the test and differed from those appended to 
the teacher trainer post-test. These questions solicited data which indi- 
cated if the respondent received inservice training in the use of the 
Bread and Butterflies series and, if so, to indicate by one of four 
choices given the length of time devoted to the provision of inservice 
,t^,aining. 

June 30, 1975 was chosen as the cut-off date for accepting post-test 
returns. All post-test returns, with one exception, were received prior 
to that date. Seventy-five (75) teacher trainers returned post-tests, 
for a post-test return of 88 percent (75 percent of the original sample). 
Two hundred and twenty-four (224) faculty sample respondents returned 
post-tests, for a 67 percent post-test return (45 percent of the original 
sample). Thirty-nine (39) control group respondencs returned post-tests 
but two indicated on the appended post-test questions that they had par- 
ticipated in a Bread and Butterflies inservice training institute out- 
side their county and therefore were eliminated from the control group. 
The 37 remaining returns constituted a 53 percent post-test return (37 
percent of the original sample). 

The 75 post-test returns of teacher trainers branched into a return 
of 35 for teacher trainers who did not provide inservice training to 
their faculties (T2) and a return of 40 for teacher trainers who did 
inservice their faculties (T2)» 
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The 224 post-test returns from the faculty sample respondents 
branched into a return of 91 from those who were inserviced in the use 
-of the Bread and Butterflies series and a return of 133 from those 

who received no such inservice training (F2) • 

Findings 

The career development attitude pre- and post- test scores were 
examined for each of the samples of teachers in relation to a number 
of hypotheses constructed to find answers to the previously noted ques- 
tions raised by the task force. 

1* In answer to the question concerning the career development 
attitude of upper elementary teachers at the start of the school year, 
direct examination of the pre-test sample mean scores indicates that the 
career development attitude was positive for the teacher trainer ^ faculty , 
and control group samples * 

The teacher trainer sample of 85 respondents (Tx) had a mean pre-test 
attitude scorr. of 33.164 with a standard error of, the mean of .781. The 
faculty sample of 330 respondents (Fj) had a mean pre-test score of 
34.324, vjith a standard error of the mean of .422. The control group 
sample of 70 respondents (C^) had a mean pre-test score of 34.557 with 
a standard error of the mean of .888. 

In examining wheth'^r the slight differences between the positive 
career development attitude means noted were statistically significant, 
two-tailed t tests of means from independent samples were conducted 
between the mean scores for samples T^ and F^, F^ and C^, and T^ and C^* 
using the following null hypothesis: There is no significant difference 
between the pre-test career development attitude mean score response of 
(sample) and the pre-test career development attitude mean score response 
of (sample). A t statistic of 1.353 was derived in a test of difference 
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between the mean scores of saii4)les and F^. Similarly^ a t of .243 
was derived in a test of difference between the mean scores of samples 
F-j^ and C^^ and a t of 1.123 was derived in a test of difference between 
the mean scores of samples and C^* In all three comparisons the 
magnitude of the t statistic was inadequate to reject the null hypothesis 
at the .05 level of significance* It is reasonable, therefore, to assume 
that no statistically significant difference existed anong the positive 
mean pre-test career development attitude scores of the three sample 
groups . 

2. In answer to the task forceps question concerning the operation 
of an unknown variable during the 1974-1975 school year which might have 
affected the career development attitude of upper elementary teachers, 
it was important to study the pre- and post-test means of a control group 
of teachers who were not exposed to the inservice training and telecast 
exposure variables being studied. An examination of the pre- and post- 
test mean scores of the control group served to test the null hypothesis: 
There is no significant difference between the career development attitude 
pre-test mean score (Cj) and post-test mean score (C2) of the control 
group sample. A two-tailed t test of means from related samples was 
used to analyze the statistical significance of the difference between 
the control group pre- test mean of 34.557 and post-test mean of 34.621. 
(It is of interest to note that the pre-test mean score of post-test 
control group respondents is identical to the total pre-test mean score 
C]^ from the 70 respondents.) Tl?.e t statistic derived was .069 and was 
of insufficient magnitude to reject the null hypothesis at the .05 level 
of significance* It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that variables , 
other than those studied, had no effect upon changing career development 
attitudes of upper elementary teachers in Iowa during the course of the 
1974-1975 school year . 
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3» In seeking aa answer to the task forceps question concerning 
the effect upon the career development attitude of upper elementary 
teachers caused by exposure to the Bread and Butterflies telecast series 
without benefit of inservice training in its use, ah examination of pre- 
and post- test mean scores of the faculty sample that did not receive 
inservice training, from teacher trainers was under taken» To test the 
null hypothesis, there is no significant difference between the career 
development attitude post-test mean score (F2) and the pre-test mean 
score (F]^) of teachers in the F2 branch of the faculty group sample, a • 
one-tailed t test of means from related samples was used to analyze the 
statistical difference between the post-test (F2) me.an score of 34.661 
and the pre-test (Fi) mean score of 34.06 for the same teachers. The 
derived t statistic of 1.323 was insufficient to reject the null 
hypothesis at the .05 level of significance. It is reasonable to assume, 

therefore, that the career development attitude of upper elementary 

s 

teachers in the faculty sample who were exposed to the Bread and Butter- 
flies series telecasts ♦ but who were not inserviced in the use of the 
series by teacher trainers, did not change from its initial positive 
level"^ during the course of the 1974-1975 school year . 

4. Did the inservice training provided by teacher trainers improve 
attitude toward career development of faculties, was a question which 
the task force thought important to answer. 

An examination of pre- and post-test mean scores of the faculty 
sample that did receive inservice training in the use of the Bread and 
Butterflies series by the teacher trainers provided an answer to the 
question. To test the null hypothesis, there is no significant differ- 
ence between the career development attitude post-test mean score (F2) 

t 

and the pre-test mean score (F^) of teachers in the F2 branch of the 



faculty group sample, a one-tailed t test of means from related samples 
was used to analyze the statistical difference between the post-test 
(F2) mean score of 31.549 and the pre-test (F^) mean score of 33.043 
for the same teachers. The derived t statistic of 2.845 was of sufficient 
magnitude to reject the null hypothesis at the .01 level of significance; 
At this point in the analysis the writer believed it necessary to examine 
if the statistically significant but slight positive shift of 1.494 
points between pre- and post-test mean scores was real or due to a rare 
chance occurrence. A comparison was undertaken of the mean gain score 
(difference between pre-test and post-test scores) of the faculty sample 
group that did not receive inservice training to the mean gain score of 
the faculty sample group that was inserviced by the teacher trainers. 
To test the null hypothesis, the career development attitude post-test 
mean gain score of tea.chers who received inservice training from teacher 
trainers was not more positive than the post-test mean gain score of 
teachers who did not receive inservice trainihg^ from teacher trainers, 
a one-tailed t test of means from independent samples was used to 
analyze the statistical significance of the difference between the post-^ 
test mean gain score of 1.494 for teachers who were inserviced, and the 
post-test mean gain score of -.601 for teachers who were not inserviced. 
The t statistic of 1.1549 was of insufficient magnitude to reject the 
null hypothesis. Thus the writer concludes the slight positive shift 
of 1.494 points in the post-test mean career development attitude score 
of teachers who were inserviced by teacher trainers did not represent 
a significantly different gain from that exhibited by teachers who were 
not inserviced . 

5. In answer to the task force's question, did the task forceps in- 
service training change the level of career development attitude initially 
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exhibited by teacher trainers, the post-test mean career development atti- 
tude score of teacher trainers in combined samples T2 and T2 was compared 
to the pre-test mean score of Ti of the same teachers in an effort to 
test the null hypothesis: The mean post-test career development attitude 
score of teacher trainers who received inservice training from the task 
force will not be significantly more positive than the mean pre-test 
score for the same teachers* A one- tailed t test of means from related 
samples was used to analyze the statistical significance of the difference 
between the teacher trainer pre-test mean score of 33.1866 and post- test 
mean score of 31.653. The derived t statistic of 2.5456 was of sufficient 
magnitude to reject the null hypothesis beyond the .01 level of signifi- 
cance. It is reasonable to conclude that there was a slight positive 
shift in the initially positive attitude of teacher trainers following 
— provision of inservice training in the use of the Bread and Butterflies 
series by the task force > 

6. The task force was interested in knowing if the-provision of in- - 
service training to faculties by the teacher trainers would result in 
increasing the positive attitude of the teacher trainers. The pre-post 
test mean gain score (1.714) of teacher trainers who^liTd not provide in- 
service training to their faculties (T2 - Ti) was comi)ared to the pre-post 

J; 

test mean gain score (1.375) of teacher trainers who did provide inservice 
training to their faculties (T2 - W using a one-tal|ed t test of means 
from independent samples to test the null hypothesis: | The pre-post test 
career development attitude mean gain score of teacher trainers who did 
provide inservice training to their faculties was not significantly more 
positive than such mean gain score of the teacher trainers who did not 
provide inservice training to their respective faculties. The derived 
t statistic of .2785 was insufficient to reject the null hypothesis lead- 
ing to the conclusion that the provision of inservice tra ining to faculties 
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by teacher trainers had no statistically significant effect upon the 
degree of career development attitude change of the teacher trainers * 

?• The task force was also interested in knowing if the pre-test 
level of attitude toward career development demonstrated by teacher 
trainers who provided inservice training to their faculties was more 
positive than that of the teacher trainers who did not provide inservice 
training to their faculties* 

A mean pre-test career development attitude score of 35.6857 was 
noted for teacher trainers who did not provide inservice training to their 
faculties^ while a mean pre-test score of 31 was .noted for teacher trainers 
who did inservice their faculties. To test the statistical significance 
of this apparent more positive mean pre-test attitude score of the teacher 
trainers who did provide inservice training to their faculties, a one- 
tailed t test of means from independent samples was used to test the null 
hypothesis: The mean pre-test career development attitude score of teacher 
trainers who did provide inservice training to their faculties is not 
more positive than the mean pre-test career development attitude score 
of teacher trainers who did not provide inservice training to their 
faculties. A derived t statistic of 2*908 was of sufficient magnitude 
to reject the null hypothesis beyond the .01 level of significance. It 
seems warranted, therefore, to conclude that the teacher trainers who 
did provide inservice training to their faculties, as a group, on the 
average displayed a more positive career .development attitude of in 
excess of four-and-a-half points than did the teacher trainer group 
that did not provide inservice training to their faculties . 

8. Lastly, the task force wanted to know if pre- and post-inservice 
training attitudes toward career development of the teacher trainers 
differ significantly from pre- and post-inservice training career 
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development attitudes of the faculties the teacher trainers were to 
subsequently Inservlce* 

From the discussion of findings in 1, above, It has been demon-* 
strated that the mean pre-test career development attitude score of 
teacher trainers (Tl)» 33>164, did not differ significantly from the 
mean pre-test career development attitude score of respondents in the 
faculty sample (Fj) , 34>324 . 

t 

Because the post-test faculty sample scores- of branches F2 and F2 
were not significantly different, as noted in the discussion of findings 
in 4* above, and because the post-test teacher trainer sample scores of 
branches T2 and T2 were not significantly different, as noted in the 
discussion of findings in 6. above, for the present analysis the writer 
has combined both post-test sample branches in the faculty sample and in 
the teacher trainer sample into one post-test faculty sample and one post- 
test teacher trainer san^le to take advantage of the increased statistical 
testing power to be gained from the larger number of observations In e^c'h^ .^'in 
of the combined post- test sample groups. 

In analyzing for post-test career development attitude differences 
between the teacher trainer sample and faculty sample, the mean post- 
test score of 33.397 of the combined faculty sample was compared to the 
mean post-test score of 31.653 of the combined teacher trainer sample. 
A two- tailed t test of means from Independent samples was used to test 
the null hypothesis: There is no significant difference between the mean 
post-test career development attitude score of the teacher trainer sample 
and the mean post- test career development attitude score of the faculty 
sample. A derived t statistic of 2.0936 was sufficient to reject the 
null hypothesis at the .05 level of significance. Thus, it can be 
assumed that the mean post-test career development attitude score of the 
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teacher trainers was more positive than that of the mean post- test 
faculty career development attitude score * 

In further comparing the post-test mean scores, no significant dif- 
ference was found between the joost-test mean score of 33>397 for the 
•faculty group and the post-test mean score of 34>6216 for the control 
group when subjected to a two- tailed t test of means from independent 
samples as evidenced by a t statistic of 1.099. And, as may be deduced 
from the results heretofore reported, the post-test mean score of 31 « 653 
for the teacher trainers was found to be significantly different from 
the 34>6216 post-test mean score of the' control group , as evidenced by 
a t' test of means from independent samples yielding a t statistic of 
2.236 which exceeded the .05 level of significance. 

Conclusions 

The first, and probably most noteworthy, conclusion that can be 
drawn from the results of this study is that the career development atti- 
tude of upper elementary teachers in lova is positive . Further, this 
positive attitude seems quite stable and was not subject to change during 
thft course of the 1974*1975 school year as evidenced by observations made 
on a control group of teachers. This finding, in light of the research 
cited in the literature as heretofore noted, augurs well for the use that 
will be made with pupils of the Bread and Butterflies telecast series, 
materials, methods and skills imparted as a result of inservice training 
provided. 

The following conclusions are of interest only as they apply to the 
happy circumstance where career development attitude of teachers are 
positive to begin with and should not be generalized to situations where 
teacher attitudes are ambivalent or negative. 
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Where teacher career development attitudes are positive to begin 
with, a conclusion drawn from the findings of this study suggests that 
availability alone of a telecast series dealing with elementary level 
career development topics for pupils will not Increase the positive attl.r 
tude of the upper elementary teachers * Indeed, the provision of Inservlce 

* 

training to the upper elementary teachers by teacher trainers In the use 
of the Bread and Butterflies series could not conclusively be attributed 
with bettering the career development attitude of the upper elementary 
faculty members studied * However, It was of Interest to note that the 
one-day Inservlce training workshop provided to teacher trainers by the 
lEBN-DPI task force did effect a real gain Injposltlve attitude of the 
teacher trainers * Further, the attitude gain noted was not attributed 
to the reinforcement that might have been provided to the teacher trainers 
as a result of their provision of inservlce training to their faculties. 
The conclusion drawn from these findings leads one to believe inservlce 
^ training for the purpose of Improving initially positive career develop- 

ment attitudes of upper elementary teachers was carried out with greater 
success by a state level task force in a one-day workshop format than by 
unscreened upper elementary faculty peers of teachers using a variety of 
inservlce training formats * 

At this point, the reader should be reminded that the outcomes noted 
may have been entirely different in a situation in which initially the 
career development attitude of upper elementary teachers might not have 
been positive as experienced in this experiment* 

Lastly, of importance to those chosen with the responsibility cf 
selecting teacher trainers to provide career development related inservice 
training to upper elementary teachers is the need to screen teachers care- 
fully, as supported by the fact that» in general^ teacher trainers who 
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attained a career development attitude score of at least 31 on the instru- 
ment used in this study were more apt to carry out their inservlce training 
assignments than were the teacher trainers who initially scored 34 or more * 

Summative Evaluation: Workshop Diffusion 
Strategy Outcomes 

The task force was interested in knowing if the diffusion approach 
it utilized in bringing Inservice training in the use of the Bread and 
Butterflies series to teachers of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children 
would be cost-effective. To make such a decision reqtiires that the costs 
of the workshops as noted in Table 2., when compared to workshop outcomes 
attained, were effectively and efficiently expended. The sections pre- 
sented earlier in this -report are. addressed to the effectiveness of the 
workshops presented. Additional data that were collected in the post- 
test sampling procedure are now reported in an effort to gain insight 
into the level of efficiency with which the diffusion strategy succeeded 
in providing inservice training to upper elementary grade teachers by 
means of regional teacher trainer workshops provided by the state level 
task force. 

Number of Teacher Trainers Who Inserviced Their Faculties 

As a result of the fourteen regional one-day workshops conducted by 
the task force members, 698 teacher trainers received inservice training 
in the information, methods, skills, material and faculty training tech- 
niques required to .successfully Introduce the Bread and Butterflies series 
into the curriculum of the upper elementary grade levels. Reports from 
the 75 teacher trainers received in the post-test survey, discounting 
the attrition of 25 respondents from the pre-test sample number of 100, 
indicate 40 teacher trainers did provide inservice training in the use 
of the Bread and Butterf-lies series to their respective faculties. 
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Table 2. Bread and Butterflies Inservice Training 
Task Force Budget* 



Agency 



Category 


DPI 


lEBN 


Total Expenditure 


oaxary ana Denerxus 








reported in man^day 








equivalents 








Professional 


150 


370 


520 


Clerical-Technical 


15 


264 


279 


Printing 


$ 1,680 


$ — 


$ 1,680 


In-State Travel 


1,401 


2,127 


3,528 


Out-of-state Travel 


600 


1,600 


2,200 


Conferences 




15,541 


15,541 


Supplies 


175 


50 


225 


Equipment purchase 




440 


440 


Equipment rental 








Books 


4,701 


200 


4,901 


Total 


$ 8,557 


$19,958 


$28,515 



* Above costs and man-days were expended during the following 
periods: 

January 1973 - December 1973: Preparation phase (initial 

consortium work, previews, 
public relations, pre- 
planning) • 

January 1974 - Deceniber 1974: Inservice phase (planning and 

delivery of teacher trainer 
workshops) . 

January 1975 - August 1975: Follow- through phase (faculty 

workshops , follow-ups , and 
evaluation) • 



These 40 teacher trainers represented 53 percent of the 75 teacher 
trainer respondents to the post-test survey and 40 percent of the origi- 
nal teacher trainer sample of 100. Whether one ascribes 53 percent or 
40 percent as the level one may expect the number of teacher trainers^ 
to carry out faculty inservice training assignments following workshops 
provided by the task force, depends upon the assumptions one makes 
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conceming the possible performance of the 25 teacher trainers in the 
original sample who did not respond to the post-test survey. Using 
the more conservative statistic of 40 percent, and because of the random 
method utilized in drawing the teacher trainer sample, the writer be- 
lieves it reasonable to conclude that at least 279 of the 698 teacher 
trainers inserviced by the task force subsequently pro-^/ided inservice 
training to their respective faculties. 

Diffusion Effect for Statewide Upper Elementary Faculties 

How many faculty members were Inserviced by the teacher trainers, 
is a question of vital iiqportance in deriving the diffusion ratio of 
the regional workshop inservice training strategy adopted by the task 
force. Insight into this question was gained by two approaches. The 
first asked the teacher trainers who responded that they had provided 
inservice training in the post-test survey, to list by grade level the 
nunfcer of faculty members inserviced. The 40 teacher trainers who did 
provide inservice training reported the recipients to be 77 fourth grade 
teachers, 77 fifth grade teachers^ and 86 sixth grade teachers, for a 
total of 240 upper elementary teachers. This averaged 6 upper elementary 
teachers per teacher trainer. When applied to the 279 teacher trainers 
who provided inservice training to their faculties, it is reasonable to 
assume that 1,674 upper elementary teachers we^e inserviced by teacher 
trainers. 

The second approach used to determine the number of upper elementary 
teachers inserviced by the teacher trainers utilized a response to the 
post-test survey instrument received from the faculty sample. Ninety-one 
(40 percent) of the 224 post-test respondents in the faculty sample 
indicated that they did receive inccrvice training from teacher trainers. 
Because the faculty sample was designed to provide Information that could 
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be generalized to the upper elementary teachers in the state as a whole, 
and because the 224 post-test faculty sample returns constituted approxi- 
mately five percent of the 5,000 upper elementary ^eachers in the state, 
the writer believes it reasonable to accept the 40 percent level of 
faculty inservice reported. When applied to the state population of 
upper elementary teachers, 2,000 is derived as the number of upper 
elementary teachers inserviced by teacher trainers. 

Both approaches taken to determine the number of upper elementary 
faculty members inserviced by the teacher trainers seem to be mutually 
verifiable, in that the 1,674 figure derived from the teacher trainer 
post-test sample report is very close to the 2,000 figure derived from 
the faculty post- test sample report. 

From the foregoing discussion, therefore, the writer concludes that 
a potentia l diffusion ratio of 1 to 6 is possible. That is to say, 
every teacher trainer who provided inservice training did so on the 
average for 6 faculty members. However, when considering that, con- 
servatively» 40 percent of the teacher trainers inserviced by the task 
'force subsequently provided inservice training to their respective 
faculties, an adjusted overall diffusion ratio of 1 to 2.4 may be applied 
on the average to the entire group of teacher trainers inserviced by the 
task force. Thus, the close-to-700 teacher trainers inserviced by the 
task force, in turn inserviced about a third of the 5,000 upper elementary 
faculty members in the state, with attendant potential for maximizing 
the use to be made of the Bread and Butterflies career development series 
with a third of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils in the state. 

Length of Inservice Provided to Faculties 

Of concern to the task force when planning the teacher trainer work- 
shops was the need to provide the teacher trainers with a variety of 
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Inservlce training methods that could be adapted to conditions under 
which they would ultimately provide inservice training to their 
- faculties « 

The faculty sample respondents who were Inserviced by teacher 
trainers were asked in the post-test survey to Indicate the length of 
time their teacher trainers devoted to the Inservice training provided* 
Of the 91 faculty respondents Indicating receipt of InsftTTsrlce training, 

26 indicated the training provided was less than one hour in duration, 
29 indicated the training provided lasted between one and three hours, 

27 indicated it was more than three hours but less than a day, and 9 
indicated the Inservice training to be a day or more in duration* From 
the platikurtic distribution of responses, the writer concludes that 
the workshop provided by the task force succeeded in presenting methocls 
aad inservice teaching skills which did not inhibit the teacher trainers 
from presenting Inservice to their faculties within the variety of im- 
posed limits and constraints encountered statewide at the local school 

* system level* 

Reasons Given ly Teacher Trainers for Not Providing Inservice Training 
to Their Faculties 

Believing that something of value could be learned from an examina-- 

tlon of reasons given most often by teacher trainers for not following 

through with the provision of Inservice training to their faculties, an 

item on the teacher trainer post- test survey instrument was included to 

solicit such Information. The item was completed by 33 of the 35 teacher 

trainers who responded in the post-test survey as not having provided 

Inservice training to their faculties. Of the 33, 7 indicated someone 

else in their system provided the inservice training, 8 Indicated no time 

was provided to them by their administrators in which to carry out the 
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inservice training, 4 indicated no time was provided to the faculty 
in which the inservice training could be provided, and 14 indicated a 
variety of miscellaneous reasons not easily grouped under any meaning- 
ful classification. 

Conclusions 

From an examination of the findings, the diffusion approach utilized 
by the task force to inservice upper elementary teachers in Iowa must be 
deemed cost-effective. 

In return for the resources expended, as shovm in Table 2., state- 
wide inservice training for the effective use of the quality career 
development telecast series. Bread and Butterflies, was provided by a 
relatively small state level task force to a corps of some 700 teacher 
trainers, who in turn inserviced a third'bf the upper elementary teachers in 
the state. Further, the inservice training provided was timely in that 
information, methods, skills, and materials were provided to teachers 
in a short period of time at the start of the school year sufficiently 
in advance of the series telecasts intended for student use. From the 
positive attitude displayed by the teachers and teacher trainers, .and 
maintained during the course of the year, there is every reason to 
believe, if the large body of research literature dealing with teacher 
attitude is to be given credence, that the Bread and Butterflies series 
will be effectively utilized in Iowa classrooms to: help shape positive 
student affective growth for career concepts, help students develop whole- 
some personal and societal values, and develop student decision-making 
skills. 

Also, as a result of the task force diffusion approach, each local 
school attendance center and area education agency media center has a 
Bread and Butterflies Curriculum Guide for Teachers with at least one 

staff member -trained in its use and application. The 5,000 Bread and 

'.jf f 
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Butterflies curriculum guides for teachers distributed in the state are 
printed on quality paper and bound in a plasticized cover designed to 
withstand wear during the next four to five years during which the 
series will be telecast* 

Local schools and area education agency media centers were aided 
by task force members and respective agency staffs in securing materials 
such as tape and film copies of the series programs for loan to schools 
that found it difficult to access the telecast presentations or encoun- 
tered scheduling problems for student viewing* 

Summary of Conclusions 
1. The fourteen teacher trainer workshops provided by the lEBN-DPI 
Bread and Butterflies task force were carried out with consistent 
goal oriented effectiveness and at a high level of teacher trainer 
acceptance* 

2* The formative evaluation techniques utilized by the task force 

proved to be effective adjuncts to workshop coordination and manage - 
ment decision making* 

3* The atuitude displ^iyed by upper elementary Leachers in Iowa for 
career development is positive and stable > and provides a basic 
condition requisite to the successful use of the Bread and Butterflies 
series telecasts and related materials with students* 

4. The positive career development attitude displayed by teacher 

trainers was improved following the one-day workshop conducted for 
them by the lEBN-DPI task force* 

5* A corps of close-to-700 teacher trainers was developed to provide 
Inservice training to LEA upper elementary faculties in the use of 
the Bread and Butterflies series* 
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The teacher trainer corps developed as a result of the task force 
conducted workshops > Inservi'ced a third of the upper elementary teachers 
in the state in the use of the Bread and Butterflies series during 
the 1974-1975 school year. 

It is possible to improve the demonstrated overall teacher trainer- 
faculty inservice diffusion ratio of 1 to 2*4 to an inservice training 
ratio of 1 to 6 by utilizing appropriate screening techniques in the 
selection of teacher trainers. 

To achieve a' saturated level of inservice training in the use of 
the Bread and Butterflies series for the statewide upper elementary 
teaching faculty will probably require the provision of workshop 
follow-up activities designed for elementary school attendance 
center principals > emphasizing the importance of and methods for 
supporting their teacher trainer (s) in their faculty inservice 
training activities. 

The factors directly responsible for the lEBN-DPI Bread and Butter- 
flies task forceps successful achievement of its mission are: 
allowance for adequate planning time for workshop content and 
presentation strategies > interagency coordination and cooperation 
both at the administrative level as well as the task force team 
levelj provision for at least a minimally adequate miss ion- related 
budget^ the design and purposeful use made of both formatiye- and 
summative evaluation information in the mission related-decision 
making process, and the cooperation and hospitality of LEA and 
area agency personnel. 
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lUe evaluation o£ uha Iowa Educational Bcoadcasuing Sotwo,*- 
.opa«»e„. CE PuM.io ins.-uccion in.a.vUo ...inins wo..s„ops .0 install 
tuo Btead and UutccElios ca.ot development se.ios into tUe cn..ic„U- 
the un„e. ele«ntaty .tades in T.c.„a utili.es t„teo evaluation .ases. 
X.e Ci.st focuses upon .,o„ .ell tU. tas. ..o.ce .as able to ..aintain tHe 
,„al-otiented ptesentation the loutteen .o*„ops. It utilised 
,on.ative evaluation feedback techniques, .he second evaluation hase 
.oeuses upon a study o. the attitude to„a.d eateer development exhibited 
uppet ele.enta.y teachets in the state as a „,»le. and that e:d.ihited 
the teachers ttained at the „o..shops. The attitude study utilised 
.eseatch methodology. Ihe third hase utilised cost-cHect data to derive 
30„e judgments to help in the decision .,aUn. process dealin, with future 

inservice training in this area. 

A summary o. conclusions is presented to highlight so». o5 the »or= 

saliend^o-utrcomes of the total evaluation. 
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Descriptors 
Major: Evaluation Methods 

InService Teacher Education 
* Career Development 

Minor: Career Education 
^•urriculum Guides 
Elementary Education 



Tdentifers 

Bread & Butterflies 
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